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In the volume known as Latin and Greek in American 
Education (see The Classical Weekly, 5.89-90, 97- 
98), pages 1 21-153 give the papers and the discussion at 
a Symposium, held at Ann Arbor, in March, 1907, on 
The Value of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, 
Studies as a Preparation for the Study of Law. One of 
these papers, by Mr. Merritt Starr, of the Chicago bar, 
was summarized in The Classical Weekly 1.53-54. 
To the kindness of Professor Kelsey, we owe the follow- 
ing tribute to the Classics, from another member of the 
Chicago bar, Mr. John M. Zane, of Messrs. Zane, 
Morse, and McKinney. Mr. -Zane has international 
standing as a writer on legal topics. At the last Com- 
mencement of Michigan University he received an 
honorary degree; later on that day in place of the con- 
ventional after-dinner speech, he made an eloquent plea 
for the study of the Classics. What follows is from a 
letter, written in July last by Mr. Zane to Professor 
Kelsey. 

The study of the Classics I regard as of more import- 
ance at the present day than at any other. There 
never was a time when every man — engineer, doctor, 
lawyer, business man — so greatly required the classical 
training as to-day. All affairs are now, more than ever 
before, a matter of words — either spoken or written 
words. And for dealing with words only the classical 
training, the old-fashioned drill in Latin and Greek, can 
give a man the requisite discipline. Having said this, 
I pass by the important consideration that the world of 
thought is part and parcel of the Classics, and come 
purely to their practical, bread and butter, advantage. 
For lawyers it has always been so, and never more so 
than to-day, for we deal solely with the spoken or the 
written word. Our legal tools are the written speech of 
the law. Every lawyer's effectiveness depends upon 
the accuracy with which he uses the written speech of 
the law. If he has not the ability to use this written 
speech with accuracy, he cannot start in the law as 
fully equipped. 

Then the lawyer deals either with written words or 
spoken words of court and witnesses. His whole 
success depends upon his capacity to weigh closely and 
interpret accurately words which he hears or reads, or 
himself uses in written or verbal speech. 

After this comes the process of coordinating, recon- 
ciling, distinguishing words; for all the incidents, the 
facts with which the lawyer deals are narrated facts, 
narrated by written or by verbal testimony. Com- 
plicated circumstances must be tested, coordinated and 
arranged solely through the medium of words. The 
sole difference between the strong lawyer and the weak 
one, in ultimate analysis, is that the strong lawyer can 
closely analyze, discriminate or coordinate words while 
the weak one passes over them loosely, extracting but a 
part of their meaning. 



This, then, is the ultimate analysis of the lawyer's 
vocation. It follows that the most valuable training 
for him is that which prepares him for such work. Can 
anything else do this in the same measure as a classical 
training? Every one must admit that nothing else 
can, if he will just face the facts. Speaking for myself, 
I may say that, in a mass of hurried reading or in the 
rush of legal work, in order to prevent looseness or 
inaccuracy of thought or attention, I keep reading 
Latin, for that is after all the tongue of the great 
lawyer-like race. And we must remember that, until 
less than 150 years ago, lawyers in their records, in 
order to be accurate, used the Latin tongue. Almost 
every legal record to-day is merely a translation of a 
Latin document. Reading of Latin keeps the attention 
close, keeps one weighing words, keeps one extracting 
all the meaning there is in words, keeps one coordinating 
words to get their fullest effect. 

Take just one passage as a test, that famous passage 
of Horace, Odes 3.29. 49-56, which I have so often tried 
to translate adequately. 
Let us put it this way : 

Fortune, insolent and sportive, 

Plays her cruel game forever ; 

Changes swift her fleeting honors, 

Smiles on me and now on others. 

I applaud her if she's constant; 

If she flees on rapid pinions, 

All her gifts I quick surrender, 

And, with virtue left to clothe me, 

Poor and honest rest contented. 
The only element omitted is the rejoicing in her cruel 
business, but think how many different things must 
be attended to, even to get the result above! 
Now take Dryden's marvellous paraphrase: 

Fortune that, with malicious joy, 

Does man, her slave, oppress, 

Proud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleased to bless; 

Still various, and inconstant still, 

But with an inclination to be ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 

And makes a lottery of life. 

I can enjoy her while she's kind; 
But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away. 
The little or the much she gave is quietly resigned : 

Content with poverty my soul I arm; 

And virtue, tho' in rags, will keep me warm. 

Now Dryden is wonderful, full and ample, with every 
idea carried out completely, yet he has not the absolute 
elegance, the polish, the self-restraint of Horace. He 
is too wordy. How much training a man gets by con- 
sidering everything that is in Horace, and how far 
superior the Roman poet is to Dryden! 

By the way, the Younger Pitt, fine classical scholar 
that [he was, once closing a speech in the House of 
Commons, drew himself up and began to quote, 
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Laudo manentem; si celeres quatit 

pennas, resigno quae dedit — 
then he thought of the egotism of 
et mea 

virtute me involvo — 
So he went on, leaving out that phrase and not breaking 
the metrical form, 

probamque 

pauperiem sine dote quaero. 
Once again, years afterwards, Canning in the House 
started to quote Laudo manentem, but then, remember- 
ing Pitt, he shifted at once to Dryden: 

I can enjoy her while she's kind; 

But when she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away. 
I think the real reason why Englishmen will face facts 
better than we do is their more widely diffused classical 
training. 

C. K. 



THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 1 

Some years ago a case came up to "the Supreme Court 
of the Unjted States against a man who had turned out 
his cattle to graze in a forest reserve. . In commenting 
on the decision against the defendant, a prominent 
newspaper remarked that this decision disposed of "that 
curious notion that the United States of America own 
lands for the sake of giving free pasture to any cattle- 
owners or sheep-owners who happen along". 

Let us imagine that this case was being tried by a 
praetor of the Roman people, that the forest reserve was 
part of the Roman ager publicus, that the defendant was 
a Roman noble who had not merely allowed his cattle 
to graze occasionally on the public domain, but did so 
with such regularity that he came to regard the use, or 
even the ownership of the land as his right. We see at 
once that a certain resemblance exists between their 
conservation problem and ours. 

The problem of conservation now is, how, for the 
benefit of posterity, as well as ourselves, to prevent 
monopoly. In Rome, it was for the benefit of the non- 
noble classes, to prevent monopoly. It will be seen 
that some of the most vexing phases of our problem 
were unknown : the Romans did not have to contend, 
for example, with the matter of state versus federal 
control. Their problem, considered in the narrower 
way, would have been solved by means comparable to 
our homestead laws; broadly viewed, it is part of the 
endless struggle between the public and the private 
interests. On the nice balance between our rights and 
those of posterity, the Romans can give us little help. 
Only rarely does any concern for the future appear in 
their debates. 

The question of Roman treatment of this problem is 
not easy to answer. The historian of our problem will 
have the writings of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Pinchot, and 
others, but he will also have the speeches of Mr. 
Humphrey, editorials in western journals, and other 

l This paper was read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Barnard College, 
April 17, 1914. 



documents of the opposition. In our record of Rome 
there are many gaps which we must fill as best we can. 

At Rome the problem of the disposition of public land 
began with the earliest extension of territory. Under 
the monarchy there seems to have been no serious 
trouble. The king had sufficiently at heart the inter- 
ests of rich and poor alike, so that the latter were doubt- 
less well looked after. The ownership of land in all 
probability had little political significance before the 
adoption of the Servian constitution. 

After the expulsion of the kings the question soon 
became important. As early as 486 B.C., we find Sp. 
Cassius proposing to assign certain conquered terri- 
tories to the plebeians and the Latins (Livy 2.41). 
Included with the conquered territory were lands really 
public, according to Cassius, but held by private 
individuals. To the senator who occupied, even 
illegally, public land, this measure closely resembled 
confiscation. Have we aot heard in our time similar 
complaints from persons interested in Alaskan coal 
lands? Hence came the dismal prophecy that Cassius 
was seeking royal power. The charge that was to be 
heard so often later was uttered by the other consul 
Virginius. Support came to him from another quarter. 
Cassius's proposal was to make the Latins sharers in the 
land. Only two-thirds of the territory of the conquered 
Hemici was to be taken, and of that half was to go to 
the Latin allies. Virginius shrewdly used this to work 
on that curious selfish patriotism of the Romans: was 
this not an obvious bid on Cassius's part for the help 
of the Latins in his attempt at kingship? The wealth 
of our Indian tribes, and the care exercised over them 
by the government has always aroused a certain amount 
of jealousy. Only a miracle could make possible a 
Social War with the Indians, but the difference is one 
of degree rather than of kind. The resentment against 
Cassius lasted long enough to insure his death, but 
revivals of the agrarian laws were frequent, and to the 
end of the Republic were sure provokers of dissension. 
Tribunes used such laws to strengthen their power, and, 
following the suggestion of an Appius Claudius (Livy 
2.44.2 ff.), the nobles were always able to find other 
tribunes to interpose the veto, until the climax was 
reached in the half -ludicrous, half-disgraceful bartering 
of the younger Gracchus and Drusus. As in our own 
time, administrative disagreement prevented the 
adoption of a sound policy. In 456 the Lex Icilia dis- 
tributed the public land on the Aventine, and this was 
followed by other similar special laws. It is clear that 
such matters were regarded as legislative and not as 
executive functions. 

The events I have briefly related presuppose injustice 
and complaint. We can not see with the clearness we 
wish all the details. We can not fully understand the 
feelings of the Roman plebeians. Our ancestors, and 
some of our feminine contemporaries, have raised the 
cry of 'no taxation without representation', but not 
even these, probably, can realize the importance of 
land-holding to the Roman. We all know the exalted 



